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In  this  photograph  George  L.  Raverat,  European  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and  M.  R.  Barnett,  Executive  Director, 
are  examining  the  monument  to  Louis  Braille  at  Coupvray,  France. 
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Sditorially  Speaking 


In  the  peaceful  little  French  village  of 
Coupvray,  a  little  more  than  an  hour’s 
drive  from  the  tempest  that  is  Paris,  there 
stands  a  monument  which  demonstrates  the 
pride  that  Coupvray  holds  in  its  heart  for 
one  of  the  world’s  great  men.  I'he  great 
man’s  monument  stands  in  Coupvray  be¬ 
cause  it  is  his  birthplace.  I'he  friendly 
folk  of  Coupvray  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
this  man’s  name  is  known  the  world  over. 
Naturally,  Coupvray  is  proud  of  that  fact. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  people  of 
Coupvray  erected  the  monument  more  out 
of  their  pride  in  the  real  significance  of 
the  man  and  his  work  to  actually  a  very 
small  part  of  the  world’s  humanity.  In 
their  quiet  and  unpretentious  way  they 
want  the  monument  to  stand  in  memory 
of  the  man  whose  life’s  work  resulted  in  a 
universal  system  for  reading  and  writing 
for  those  w'hose  blindness  would  otherwise 
have  prevented  much  of  their  development. 

The  name  of  the  man,  of  course,  is  Louis 
Braille.  On  March  28,  1852 — one  hundred 
years  ago  this  coming  spring — Louis  Braille 
died.  Extensive  plans  are  now  underway  in 
France  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of 
Louis  Braille’s  death. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  had  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  during  the  past  summer  of 
assisting  in  the  planning  for  the  centennial 
observance.  From  discussions  which  were 
held  with  leaders  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
many  countries  as  well  as  France,  it  was 
learned  that  there  is  a  steadily  growing 
desire  for  a  world-wide  recognition  of  Louis 
Braille,  to  be  celebrated  simultaneously 
with  the  honor  being  paid  to  him  by  his 
own  native  France.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  encourages  this  idea 
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without  reservation,  and  hopes  that  all 
agencies  in  all  lands  will  take  some  step  to 
add  to  this  international  acclaim. 

As  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  examined  the  monument  at  Coupvray 
this  summer,  he  could  not  help  but  think 
of  the  many  other  kinds  ci  monuments 
which  stand  today  to  commemorate  the 
work  of  Louis  Braille  in  the  form  of  active 
and  expanded  service  to  the  blind.  He 
thought  particularly  of  the  many  printing 
plants  throughout  the  world,  both  small 
and  large,  that  have  struggled  against  many 
financial  and  professional  obstacles  to  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  this  system  of  read¬ 
ing  which  Louis  Braille  gave  to  the  world. 
Without  these  printing  presses,  Louis 
Braille’s  achievement  for  the  blind  would 
never  have  reached  the  blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  publisher  of  the  Outlook,  dedicates 
this  issue  of  the  Outlook  to  all  those  in¬ 
dividuals  and  institutions  that  have  worked 
to  provide  such  a  magnificent  volume  of 
reading  material  for  the  blind.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  single  out  one  institution 
and  say  it  was  any  more  valiant  or  any  more 
deserving  of  praise,  or  even  any  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  another.  But  in  order  that  the 
modern  story  of  braille  and  related  service 
to  the  blind  may  be  told,  we  wdsh  to  honor 
all  braillists  through  a  salute  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  in  this  world  of  ours 
that  we  who  remain  on  earth  can  never  be 
sure  as  to  whether  the  Louis  Brailles  are 
given  a  chance  in  immortality  to  know  the 
real  results  of  the  efforts  of  their  mortal 
lives.  It  is  good  for  us  to  think  that  they 
do  have  a  way  of  knowing.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  Louis  Braille  does  know;  and 
knowing,  he  must  be  smiling  with  a  pride 
which  equals  the  warmth  of  the  smiles  of 
the  friendly  folk  of  Coupvray. 

— MRB 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


Its  History,  Purposes  and  Policies 

MARJORIE  S.  HOOPER 
Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  American  Pointing 
House  for  the  Blind  is  the  oldest  national 
agency  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  the  largest  publishing  house  for  the 
blind  in  the  world.  Located  at  Frank¬ 
fort  Avenue,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky,  the 
institution  has  grown  in  its  ninety-three 
years  of  existence  from  a  small  printshop, 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  publishing  only 
a  few  textbooks  a  year,  to  its  present  lead¬ 
ing  position. 

The  role  of  this  unique  institution  in 
the  over-all  pattern  of  service  to  the  blind 
is  so  vital  that  the  publishers  of  the  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  believe  that  the  stoiy 
of  its  development  should  be  presented  to 
Outlook  readers.  We  pay  tribute  to  its 
founders  and  its  past  and  present  leaders 
for  their  unswerving  and  tenacious  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  agency’s  original  objective 
— a  loyalty  to  purpose  which  has  made  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  a 
pillar  of  strength.) 

Origin 

The  first  attempts  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  blind  throughout  the  world  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
their  education.  One  of  the  first  needs  to 
arise  is  a  source  of  textbooks  and  appliances 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  In  the 
United  States,  the  first  three  schools  for 
the  blind  were  all  founded  in  the  same  year 
— 1831 — in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  These  schools,  then  as  now,  were 
private  institutions,  but  the  founding  of 
schools  for  the  blind  supported  by  public 
funds  from  the  individual  states  came  soon 


after,  Kentucky  establishing  the  third  state- 
supported  school  in  1842.  In  the  beginning, 
each  school  developed  its  own  printing  de¬ 
partment  and  endeavored  to  emboss  the 
books  and  manufacture  the  appliances  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  instruction  of  its  pupils. 
Kentucky  was  fortunate  in  that  it  early 
developed  one  of  the  better  school  printing 
departments  and  cooperated  with  neigh¬ 
boring  schools  by  supplying  copies  of  its 
publications  to  them  at  the  actual  cost  of 
production.  This  arrangement  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  a  group  of  educators  of 
the  blind  conceived  the  idea  of  a  central, 
national  printing  house  which  would  sup¬ 
ply  books  and  apparatus  for  all  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind 
led  this  movement,  and  the  corporate  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  began  January  23,  1858,  with 
the  approval  of  “An  Act  to  Establish  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind” 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Act 

At  the  same  time  the  idea  of  a  central, 
national  printing  house  for  the  blind 
evolved,  there  was  developing  a  movement 
to  secure  Federal  aid  to  promote  the  print¬ 
ing  of  books  for  the  blind.  The  proceedingl 
of  the  First  Convention  of  the  Instructo# 
of  the  Blind,  held  at  the  New  York  Instit* 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  August  15-18, 
1853  (five  years  before  the  founding  of  the 
Printing  House),  contains  the  following 
statement: 
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“The  immediate  object  of  the  convention 
was  to  make  application  to  Congress  for  a  do¬ 
nation  for  a  permanent  printing  fund  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  The  narrow  means  of  the 
State  institutions,  the  cost  of  printing  where 
the  demand  is  necessarily  so  limited,  the  need 
of  concerted  efforts  and  of  uniformity  of  type 
and  execution,  and  the  fact  that  the  blind  are 
shut  out  from  the  system  of  public  instruction  to 
which  the  general  government  has  contributed 
so  largely  by  grants  of  public  lands,  seemed 
to  render  this  our  natural  and  just  resort.”  * 

At  its  founding  in  1858,  the  Printing 
House  had  no  facilities  other  than  those 
provided  by  the  Kentucky  School,  and  its 
funds  consisted  of  the  money  it  charged 
for  manufacturing  books  for  other  schools 
or  agencies,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  for  books  supplied  its  resi¬ 
dents.  The  institution  therefore  set  about 
obtaining  donations  from  the  public.  The 
exigencies  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  years 

•Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  New  York:  1853,  p.  3. 


that  followed  soon  made  it  apparent  that 
the  Printing  House  could  not  depend 
upon  public  subscriptions  and  grants  from 
the  cooperating  states  to  support  its  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  educators  of  the  blind  should  embrace 
both  ideas — a  central,  national  printing 
house  (already  in  existence)  and  a  Federal 
subsidy  of  its  printing  program  so  far  as 
it  related  to  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible 
apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
It  was  not  until  1876,  however,  at  the 
second  convention  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  (successor  to 
the  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind), 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  that  any  action  was 
taken.  At  that  Convention,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  Superintendent  jointly  of  both 
the  Kentucky  School  and  the  Printing 
House,  read  a  lengthy  paper  on  printing 
for  the  blind,  following  which  a  committee 
of  the  Convention  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  appeal  to  Congress  for  a  grant  for 


The  plant  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  showing  the  administration  building  with  the 
new  factory  annex  to  the  rear,  plus  a  part  of  the  nearly  y-acre  campus. 
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ihe  maintenance  of  a  printing  house  for  the 
blind.  This  Committee  was  further  directed 
to  prepare  a  bill  embodying  the  wishes  of 
the  convention  and  to  perfect  and  carry 
out  the  details  necessary  to  secure  passage 
of  the  bill. 

.\t  the  next  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Instructors,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
August,  1878,  the  Committee  was  able  to 
report  that  it  had  submitted  a  memorial 
and  bill  to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Association,  and  on 
March  3,  1879,  this  memorial  and  bill, 
substantially  in  their  original  forms,  were 
adopted  by  Congress  as  the  Preamble  to 
the  Act  of  1879  “I'o  Promote  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind”  respectively.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  Act  by  Congress  provided  a 
perpetual  trust  fund  of  $250,000,  to  be  in¬ 
vested  in  United  States  interest-bearing 
bonds,  the  income  from  which,  at  4  per 
cent,  would  amount  to  $10,000  annually. 
In  1906,  anticipating  that  the  original 
$250,000  bond  issue  would  soon  mature. 
Congress  changed  the  authorization  act  to 
a  direct  $10,000  appropriation  to  the  Print¬ 
ing  House,  to  be  made  annually  in  perpetu¬ 
ity.  Thirteen  years  later,  on  August  4,  1919, 
the  first  annual  appropriation,  to  be  in 
addition  to  the  $10,000  permanent  yearly 
grant,  was  authorized  in  the  amount  of 
$40,000.  As  the  number  of  our  schools  in¬ 
creased,  as  well  as  their  populations,  this 
additional  authorization  has  been  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  to  $65,000  in  1927,  and 
$115,000  in  1937 — the  two  appropriations 
now  amounting  to  a  total  of  $125,000  a 
year.  A  bill  is  at  present  before  Congress 
seeking  to  increase  the  authorized  annual 
appropriation  to  $250,000,  plus  the  $10,000 
permanent  grant. 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Act  was  de¬ 
signed  solely  to  provide  a  permanent  source 
of  supply  for  the  special  materials  needed 
in  the  education  of  our  blind  school  chil¬ 
dren  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  com¬ 


mercial  sources.  To  this  end,  it  was  ther^ 
fore  written  into  the  law  that  all  materials 
supplied  out  of  these  funds  must  be  “manu¬ 
factured  at”  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  This  means  that  paper  and 
supplies  cannot  be  purchased  from  other 
agencies  or  manufacturers  and  supplied  to 
the  schools  and  classes  out  of  the  Federal 
funds  without  being  processed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  Further,  the  law  required 
that  the  money  appropriated  was  to  be 
used  solely  for  the  costs  of  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  manufacture  the  books  and  ap¬ 
paratus  needed  by  the  schools,  plus  a  rea¬ 
sonable  proportion  of  the  overhead  of  the 
institution,  including  management  and 
equipment,  but  that  no  part  of  the  grant 
could  be  used  for  the  erection  or  leasing  of 
buildings  to  house  the  institution. 

The  administration  of  the  Federal  funds 
provides,  in  effect,  that  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  will  act  as  a 
channel  through  which  the  United  States 
Government  serves  the  individual  states. 
On  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each 
year,  a  registration  is  taken  of  the  pupil 
populations  of  all  the  “public  educational 
institutions  for  the  blind”  in  the  country 
and  its  territories.  The  private  schools  for 
the  blind  qualify  under  this  restriction  by 
receiving  tuition  for  their  pupils  from  state 
and  local  educational  departments.  Since 
the  appropriation  is  designed  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  not  the  partially 
visioned,  only  those  pupils  can  be  registered 
whose  vision  comes  within  the  following 
definition  of  blindness: 

“Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in 
the  better  eye  with  correcting  glasses,  or  a  peri¬ 
pheral  field  so  contracted  that  the  widest  dia¬ 
meter  of  such  field  subtends  an  angular  distance 
no  greater  than  20  degrees.” 

A  quota  allotment  for  each  school  and 
class  is  set  up  on  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year  determined  on  a  p)er  capita  basis 
The  New  Outlook 
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by  the  registrations  taken  the  previous 
January.  'I'hese  allotments  are  given  to  the 
individual  schools  and  classes  in  the  form 
of  credits  on  the  books  of  the  Printing 
House,  and  the  school  superintendents  are 
then  permitted  to  order  such  books  and 
materials  as  each  may  desire  in  amounts 
equal  to  their  allotments  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  i-June  30.  Cash  payments  are  also  ac¬ 
cepted  from  the  schools.  The  Printing 
House  itself,  however,  cannot  tell  any 
school  what  it  may  purchase  from  its  pub¬ 
lished  catalogs,  and  any  school  superin¬ 
tendent  can  order  special  materials  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  within 
the  limitations  of  the  facilities  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  and  the  quota  credit  or  cash 
money  his  institution  may  have  to  pay  for 
such  books  or  appliances. 

Administration 

The  original  Act  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  created  a  Board  of  I'rustees 
consisting  of  seven  citizens  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  The  Federal  Act  of  1879  “To 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind”  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  superintendents  of  all  of  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  should  be 
Trustees  ex-officio  of  the  Printing  House, 
to  act  as  agents  of  the  Government  in  gov¬ 
erning  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and 
the  Kentucky  Charter  was  amended  in  1880 
to  conform  with  this  provision.  Today,  the 
Printing  House  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  consisting  of  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  prominent  citizens  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  successors  to  the  original  incorpora¬ 
tors,  and  ex-officio,  each  superintendent  of 
a  school  or  class  for  the  blind  which  re¬ 
ceives  an  allotment  out  of  the  Federal 
appropriation.  No  member  of  the  Board, 
either  a  local  citizen  or  a  superintendent  of 
a  school,  receives  any  pay  for  his  services 
even  to  the  payment  of  traveling  exf>enses 
to  and  from  meetings.  While  the  Executive 
Committee  acts  for  the  Board  in  the  interim 
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between  meetings,  all  policies  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  must  be  approved  by  the  whole 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  and  Treasurer  elected  annually. 
Annual  meetings  are  held  in  Louisville  in 
the  fall  of  each  year. 

A  Superintendent,  elected  biennially  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  acts  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  institution,  exercising  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  thereof,  and  per¬ 
forming  such  other  duties  as  are  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Board  or  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  An  administrative  staff  of  five 
employees,  directly  responsible  to  the 
Superintendent,  includes  the  Production 
Manager,  Braille  and  Large  Type  Editor, 
Talking  Book  Editor,  Plant  Manager,  and 
Office  Manager.  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted 
that  all  six  Superintendents  of  the  Printing 
House  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  the 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind. 


F.  E.  Davis,  who  became  the  6th  superintendent  of 
the  Printing  House  on  September  75,  194J.  He  came 
to  the  post  from  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  Arkansas  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Davis  is 
the  current  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
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A  Committee  on  Publications,  composed 
of  five  ex-officio  Trustees,  is  elected  every 
two  years  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Publications  Committee  to 
select  each  year  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  schools  the  books  and  apparatus  to 
be  manufactured  under  the  Government 
appropriation.  Further,  the  Committee 
makes  recommendations  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  manner  and  style  in  which  books  are 
produced,  conducts  surveys  of  the  need  for 
special  devices  and  materials,  and  other¬ 
wise  works  closely  with  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Printing  House  in  making  available 
to  the  schools  the  articles  which  they  need 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  students 
under  their  care. 

The  original  Act  of  1879  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  for  the  control  of  the 
appropriation  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  prescribed  the 
general  conditions  under  which  the  funds 
would  be  exf>ended  and  the  books  and 
apparatus  distributed  to  the  various  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
This  arrangement  remained  in  force  until 
the  passage  of  the  President’s  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1939.  At  that  time,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  President  Roosevelt’s  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  II,  the  administration  of  the 
appropriation  to  the  Printing  House  was, 
on  June  7,  1939,  by  Joint  Resolution,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  effective  July 
1,  1939,  and  this  Agency  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  Federal  Act. 

Early  Growth 

The  Printing  House  owes  much  of  its 
early  development  to  the  wide  vision  and 
interest  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky.  As 
noted  previously,  the  institution  had  its  real 
beginnings  as  the  printing  department  of 
the  Kentucky  School,  but  in  addition  to 


this,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  after  its 
incorporation,  as  a  national,  non-profit, 
private  agency  for  the  blind,  it  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  School  for  free  space  for 
the  conduct  of  its  operations.  Further,  in 
1883,  out  of  state  tax  funds,  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  with  no  thought  of  additional  gain 
to  its  blind  citizens  over  those  of  other 
states,  provided  the  present  site  of  approxi¬ 
mately  6-8/10  acres  and  the  main  portion 
of  the  original  building.  Actually,  it  was 
this  provision  of  adequate  plant  and  facili¬ 
ties  that  gave  impetus  to  the  Federal  ap 
propriation  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  the  personnel  and  budget  of  the 
Printing  House  were  very  small,  indeed. 
The  total  annual  amount  of  money  seldom 
exceeded  $10,000,  and  there  were  never 
more  than  six  or  eight  full-time  employees. 

It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
1879,  and  the  erection  of  the  new  building 
in  1883,  that  expenditures  were  reported  in 
excess  of  $20,000,  and  for  forty  years  there¬ 
after  the  growth  continued  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  slow.  In  1920,  the  records  show  that 
the  operating  budget  for  the  year  amounted 
to  only  $38,461.56  with  a  staff  of  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  people! 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  institution, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  rate  and 
nature  of  the  expansion  of  its  activities  have  | 
always  been  directly  in  accordance  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  itself.  For  in¬ 
stance,  much  of  the  slow  growth  of  the 
Printing  House  during  its  first  sixty  yean 
can  well  be  attributed  to  the  considerable 
confusion  and  uncertainty  among  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  blind  as  to  the  best  system  of 
embossed  printing.  Unfortunately,  four 
systems  of  embossed  print — Boston  line 
letter.  New  York  point,  and  braille  (both  | 
American  and  English) — had  been  de 
veloped  and  introduced  into  different 
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schools  throughout  the  country.  I'he  result  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  introduce 
was  the  “type  fight”  which  lasted  for  more  the  new  system  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Al¬ 
ihan  a  generation  and  which  generated  though  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system 
feuds  among  workers  for  the  blind  which  forced  the  Printing  House  to  discard  its 
outshown  the  worst  of  the  Kentucky  sagas  large  catalog  of  embossed  plates  and  stocks 
of  well-known  repute.  The  necessity  of  re-  of  completed  publications  which  had  been 
producing  the  same  books  in  a  multitude  embossed  in  the  discontinued  systems,  it 
of  types  kept  costs  up  and  production  gave  a  renewed  surge  to  the  activities  of  the 
down,  and  the  waste  was  a  serious  drawback  institution  in  trying  to  rapidly  build  up  a 
to  orderly  growth  and  efficient  production  complete  catalog  in  the  new  system, 
in  so  far  as  the  Printing  House  was  con-  Faced  with  this  huge  program,  the  al- 
cerned,  not  to  mention  what  it  meant  in  the  ready  great  inadequacy  of  the  Federal  ap- 
way  of  a  dearth  of  literature  for  the  blind  propriation  of  only  $10,000  a  year  became 
themselves.  The  clarification  of  the  situa-  even  more  serious.  At  the  time  of  the  pas- 
tion  came  in  1918  with  the  adoption  of  sage  of  the  Act  of  1879,  only  2,180  pupils 
revised  braille  grade  1 1/2  as  the  uniform  were  being  educated  in  our  schools  for  the 
method  of  printing  for  the  blind  in  this  blind,  but  by  1917  (a  year  before  the  adop- 
country.  The  adoption  of  a  single  system  tion  of  braille  grade  this  number  had 
of  printing,  and  its  universal  acceptance  increased  to  5,640  pupils,  and  the  per  capita 
throughout  the  country,  created  an  imme-  allotments  were  down  to  less  than  $2.00  per 
diate  demand  for  a  catalog  of  educational  pupil  per  year  (with  a  single  small  reader 
textbooks  and  material  in  braille.  Many  of  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.50  for  a 
the  schools  had  no  braille  books,  although  first-grade  child).  Accordingly,  in  1919,  at 


Embossing  the  metal  plate  to  be  used  for  braille  printing. 
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the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Printing 
House,  Congress  amended  the  original  act 
to  make  possible  an  additional  annual 
grant  of  $40,000  “To  Promote  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind.” 

The  ’20’s 

With  the  settlement  of  the  type  question, 
educators  of  the  blind  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  suitable  and  adequate 
tangible  apparatus,  such  as  writing  devices, 
dissected  maps,  and  other  educational  aids. 
The  Act  of  1879  had  provided  that  Federal 
funds  could  be  expended  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  materials  for  the  schools. 
However,  the  manufacturing  facilities  of 
the  Printing  House  at  this  time  were  al¬ 
ready  overtaxed  with  the  new  braille  print¬ 
ing,  even  to  the  point  of  once  more  calling 
on  the  Kentucky  School  for  free  storage 
space  for  completed  stock.  Again,  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Legislature  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Printing  House  and,  in  1922,  appropriated 
another  outright  gift  of  $25,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  an  addition  to  the  original 
building.  In  1927,  a  third  story  to  the  new 
wing  was  built  out  of  funds  other  than 
the  Federal  appropriation.  In  the  same 
year,  the  manufacture  of  braille  writing 
slates  was  undertaken,  along  with  braille 
printing  and  the  manufacture  of  dissected 
wooden  maps,  both  of  which  had  long 
been  standard  products  of  the  Printing 
House. 

One  of  the  main  problems  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  books  and  appliances  has  always 
been  the  excessive  costs  due  to  the  small 
number  of  units  produced.  During  the 
1920’s,  there  was  considerable  agitation  in 
this  country  for  the  adoption  of  two-side 
or  interpoint  braille  printing.  Prior  to  that 
time,  it  had  been  possible  to  print  em¬ 
bossed  books  on  only  one  side  of  the  page. 
In  the  late  ’20’s  it  was  successfully  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  two- 
side  printing  in  an  as  acceptable  a  manner 
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as  one-side  print.  The  introduction  of  the  f 
interpoint  went  far  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  I 
of  books  so  printed.  At  the  same  time  the 
Printing  House  adopted  interpoint  print, 
it  undertook  the  installation  of  new  equip 
ment  and  more  modern  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  management,  and  these,  to¬ 
gether  with  efforts  to  standardize  page  sizes, 
embossing  and  binding  procedures,  etc., 
helped  greatly.  However,  about  this  time, 
changes  in  general  education  methods,  with 
the  accompanying  demand  for  a  more  I 
varied  and  enriched  curriculum,  again  I 
created  a  need  for  additional  funds  for  j 
educational  materials.  Further,  workable  j 
braille  codes  for  the  representation  of 
symbols  for  music,  mathematical  and  other 
scientific  notations,  were  adopted  for  use 
in  the  United  States,  making  possible  the 
introduction  of  additional  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools.  The  Trustees, 
therefore,  went  before  Congress  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal  appro¬ 
priation,  and  on  February  8,  1927,  the  Act 
“To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind” 
was  once  more  amended  to  increase  the  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  from  $40,000  to  $65,000, 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  $10,000  grant 
— a  total  of  $75,000  yearly. 

The  ’)o’s 

The  1930’s  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  mechanical  and  technical  prog¬ 
ress.  It  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  | 
braillewriter,  which  had  been  invented 
many  years  before,  could  well  be  manu¬ 
factured  on  a  production  basis  and  would 
be  of  inestimable  help  to  blind  students. 

In  1932,  standard  English  braille  grade  2 
was  adopted  for  the  entire  English-speaking 
world,  and  the  demand  for  schoolbooks  in  ■ 
the  more  highly  contracted  system  for  at  ■ 
least  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  grades 
created  a  new  need  for  replacing  texts  for 
pupils  of  this  age.  The  development  of  the  I 
long-playing  phonograph  record  about  this 
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time  made  practical  the  adaptation  of  this 
invention  to  the  production  of  literature 
for  the  blind,  particularly  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  and  recreational  reading.  To  make 
available  these  new  aids  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the 
necessary  production  of  braille  books  and 
older  types  of  apparatus,  more  funds  for 
educational  purposes  were  required.  Once 
again.  Congress  was  called  upon  for  aid, 
and  on  August  23,  1937,  there  was  ap¬ 
proved  a  third  amendment  increasing  the 
Federal  appropriation  to  $115,000,  plus  the 
$10,000  permanent  fund. 

Aside  from  educational  publishing,  it  was 
at  this  time  that  the  Printing  House  began 
to  branch  out  to  any  degree  into  general 
publishing  for  the  blind.  The  decade  be¬ 
tween  1930  and  1940  witnessed  an  enor¬ 
mous  expansion  in  publishing  for  the  blind 
everywhere.  Prior  to  that  time,  practically 
all  books  were  intended  largely  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  plus  THE  BIBLE  and  a 
few'  religious  magazines.  The  great  field  of 
adult  literature  had  never  been  met.  True, 
there  were  scattered  libraries  about  the 
country  valiantly  trying  to  meet  the  need 
in  a  small  way,  mostly  through  the  efforts 
of  hand-transcribers  of  braille.  The  volun¬ 
teer  transcriber  had  come  into  being  fol¬ 
lowing  the  First  World  War,  when  the  Red 
Cross  endeavored  to  meet  the  reading  needs 
of  the  blinded  veterans  of  that  day.  Not 
too  much  praise  can  be  given  to  the  volun¬ 
teer  transcribers,  mostly  women,  who  have 
punched  laboriously  by  hand  millions  of 
pages  of  braille  with  no  thought  but  to 
give  of  their  time  and  energies  to  help 
others.  High  printing  costs  and  the  lack  of 
an  adequate,  permanent  source  of  funds 
had  made  it  impractical,  if  not  impossible, 
to  provide  adult  reading  material  through 
regular  production  channels.  The  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Pratt-Smoot  Law  in 
1930,  with  an  original  appropriation  of 
$100,000  annually  to  provide  literature  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  adult  blind,  revolution¬ 
ized  the  publishing  and  library  services  of 
the  field.  (This  appropriation  now  amounts 
to  $1,125,000  a  year).  By  this  time,  the 
invention  of  interpoint  printing  in  the  late 
’20’s  and  the  adoption  of  standard  English 
braille  in  1932  had  produced  measureable 
effects  on  the  reduction  of  printing  costs. 
Although  the  new  Government  grant  was 
to  be  administered  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  it  was  the  facilities  of  four  (notv 
three)  other  smaller  braille  presses  which 
were  called  upon  to  do  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  September,  1928,  the  Printing  House, 
as  a  project  of  its  own,  had  inaugurated 
the  publication  of  The  Reader’s  Digest  in 
braille,  primarily  for  educational  purposes. 
The  original  issues  were  embossed  and  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  in  a  single  large  volume 
(bound)  of  interpoint  braille  grade  1^. 
As  pupils  graduated  from  the  schools,  and 
other  adults  became  acquainted  with  this 
magazine — even  today  the  only  nationally 
advertised,  non-sectarian  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  blind — the  demand  for  copies 
for  general  reading  became  overwhelming, 
and  the  Printing  House  turned  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  donations  to  finance  its  publication. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundations  for  the  very 
large  braille  magazine  publishing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Printing  House  which  is  today 
one  of  the  major  projects  of  the  institution; 
for,  having  launched  on  a  magazine  project 
of  its  own,  which  meant  providing  the 
necessary  plant,  equipment  and  personnel, 
the  next  step  was  to  offer  its  facilities  to 
other  agencies  wishing  to  supply  magazines 
to  the  blind,  thus  enabling  the  institution 
to  cut  unit  costs  to  all.  What  this  has  meant 
in  the  way  of  Printing  House  expansion 
can  be  realized  when  one  considers  that,  at 
the  inception  of  The  Digest  project,  the 
Printing  House  was  printing  only  three  or 
four  small  magazines  of  one  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  copies  each,  while  today  it  publishes 
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48  braille  and  two  Talking  book  magazines 
on  regular  schedules,  including  1 2  weeklies! 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  a 
total  of  359,445  braille  magazines  were  is¬ 
sued,  including,  as  well  as  The  Digest, 
periodicals  of  all  types  from  small  school 
magazines,  to  weekly  newspapers,  associa¬ 
tion  organs,  religious  publications,  and 
fiction.  The  circulation  of  many  of  these 
periodicals  runs  over  3,500  copies  an  issue, 
that  of  four-part  braille  Digest  being  3,573 
for  September,  1951  and  935  for  the  12- 
record  Talking  Book  edition  for  the  same 
month. 

A  third  factor  which  was  to  revolutionize 
and  increase  the  publication  of  literature 
for  the  blind  also  had  its  inception  during 
the  1930-1940  decade.  This  was  the  Talking 
Book.  What  the  Talking  Book  has  meant 
to  the  blind  is  known  to  all.  The  adoption 
of  this  medium  as  a  publishing  procedure, 
however,  meant  the  installation  of  a  whole 
new  department  of  a  size  and  scope  equal 
to  its  braille  printing.  The  Printing  House 
recorded  its  first  Talking  Book  in  1936. 
In  the  beginning,  only  a  small  recording 
studio  was  built  and  equipped,  the  other 
processes  being  contracted  for  elsewhere, 
because  all  efforts  had  to  be  lent  toward 
mastering  the  new  techniques  required. 
Gradually,  the  department  was  developed 
and  expanded  until  today  the  Printing 
House  has  a  large  and  complete  Talking 
Book  plant,  including  two  studios  equipped 
with  tape  recorders  and  recording  ma¬ 
chines,  plating  and  pressing  departments, 
wax-flowing  room,  millroom  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  plastics  from  which  the 
actual  discs  are  formed,  and  a  container 
department  for  producing  the  boxes  in 
which  the  records  are  distributed.  The 
Printing  House  has  recently  undertaken  the 
manufacture  of  Talking  Book  reproducers. 
Last  year,  a  total  of  384,291  Talking  Book 
records  were  produced. 


The  1 940  s 

The  establishment  of  the  Talking  Book 
department  not  only  expanded  the  services 
of  the  institution,  but  because  of  its  large 
space  requirements  actually  pushed  many  t 
of  the  older  operations  right  out  of  the 
building.  Because  no  funds  were  at  hand 
for  erecting  a  new  building,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  1939  to  rent  a  factory  plant  in  down¬ 
town  Louisville  to  house  the  braille  print¬ 
ing  and  binding  activities  as  well  as  the 
machineshop  and  the  tangible  apparatus  f 
departments.  For  nearly  ten  years  there-  I 
after,  the  institution  was  forced  to  operate 
with  a  divided  plant  with  a  resulting 
ineconomy  of  production.  During  all  this 
time,  however,  efforts  were  directed  toward 
raising  the  necessary  funds  from  private 
sources  to  provide  the  necessary  building 
space.  Much  time  was  lost  during  World 
War  II  because  of  the  lack  of  personnel 
and  materials  to  make  possible  an  adequate 
fund-raising  program.  By  the  spring  of 
1947,  however,  the  necessary  money  and 
architectural  plans  were  in  hand,  and  be¬ 
tween  July  of  that  year  and  the  following  I 
May,  a  new  factory  annex  was  erected  to  I 
the  rear  of  and  adjoining  the  administra- 
tion  building,  at  a  cost  of  some  $285,000. 

A  two-story  plant,  this  building  comprises 
over  37,500  square  feet  of  floor  space — 
which  today,  only  three  years  later,  is  again  , 
proving  “not  enough.”  r 

The  impact  of  the  last  war  during  the 
early  1940’s  on  the  operations  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  was  very  great.  Most  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  primarily  production  workers, 
mainly  women.  Out  of  a  total  of  approxi-  ^ 
mately  150  full-time  employees,  the  Armed 
Services  took  20  of  the  60  male  workers;  the  , 
establishment  of  a  number  of  war  plants  | 
in  the  area  took  scores  of  others,  including 
women.  To  the  credit  of  the  institution, 
however,  may  it  be  said  that  most  of  the  } 
key  people  stayed  throughout  the  crisis. 
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and  it  was  because  of  their  help  that  the 
Printing  House  was  able  during  that  period 
to  maintain  its  levels  of  production  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  the  previous  years,  al¬ 
though  the  scarcity  of  materials  and  a  re¬ 
duced  personnel  made  little  expansion 
possible. 

In  a  way,  the  exigencies  of  the  war  years 
were  good  for  the  Printing  House.  Since 
an  expanded  program  was  impossible,  and 
even  the  provision  of  a  minimum  program 
of  services  required  the  most  from  admin¬ 
istrative  and  technical  ingenuity,  the  period 
could  be  put  to  good  use  in  revaluating 
old  established  procedures,  as  well  as  for¬ 
mulating  basic  plans  for  new  services  for 
the  future.  One  of  the  important  projects 
of  this  period  was  experimentation  into  and 
development  of  procedures  for  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  materials  in  large  type  for  the  par¬ 
tially  blind.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  consistent  programs  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  particularly  at  birth  and  dur¬ 


ing  childhood,  have  been  so  successful  as 
to  radically  change  the  character  of  eye 
conditions  of  our  school  populations.  Fewer 
totally  blind  children  have  been  entering 
our  schools,  medical  eye  care  within  the  in¬ 
stitutions  is  saving  and  improving  the  sight 
of  many,  and  the  total  registrations  for  a 
number  of  years  visibly  decreased.  Al¬ 
though  sight  conservation  classes  in  public 
schools  are  constantly  being  established  in 
larger  and  larger  numbers  throughout  the 
country,  by  and  large  they  are  restricted  to 
the  urban  areas  where  a  few  classes  can 
serve  a  number  of  children.  The  rural 
child,  with  poor  vision  but  still  not  blind, 
must,  perforce,  turn  to  the  residential 
schools,  and  they  have  been  doing  so  in 
increasing  numbers.  Because  the  educators 
of  the  blind  have  always  looked  to  the 
Printing  House  for  their  books  and  ap 
pliances,  they  now  brought  the  problems  of 
these  children  to  it  also. 

Being  mindful  of  the  differences  of  opin- 


ion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  educating  the  blind 
and  the  partially  visioned  together  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  dangers  of  losing 
sight  of  the  small  number  of  blind  children 
as  against  a  possible  service  program  for 
the  thousands  of  sight-saving  pupils  on  the 
other,  the  Printing  House  moved  cau¬ 
tiously.  It  was  found  on  investigation, 
however,  that  almost  30  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  the  residential  schools  in  1945 
could  better  be  educated  with  books  in 
large  type  than  braille,  even  though  their 
vision  was  less  than  the  maximum  of  20/200 
which  has  become  the  accepted  definition 
of  blindness.  So  large  a  segment  of  our 
school  population  could  not  be  overlooked, 
and  in  1946  the  large  print  department 
was  established.  After  a  series  of  trials  and 
errors,  being  ever  aware  of  production 
costs,  the  method  of  off-set  printing  w’as 
adopted  for  this  form  of  publication,  the 
original  ink-print  copy  being  directly  en¬ 
larged  by  photographic  means.  The  staff 
of  the  Printing  House  knows  full  well  that 
this  may  not  be  the  ideal  form  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  for  the  partially  visioned,  but  it  does 
provide  for  a  rapid,  and  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  method.  Experimentation  is  constantly 
being  made  into  new  methods  to  improve 
this  typ>e  of  publishing. 

Another  field  of  endeavor  which  the 
Printing  House  has  carried  on  in  a  more 
or  less  desultory  way  for  many  years  was 
the  manufacture  of  tangible  apparatus. 
True,  from  its  very  early  days  it  had  built 
and  carved  by  hand  hundreds  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  wooden  dissected  relief  maps  which 
today  grace  our  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind,  and  which  are  as  useful  in  geography 
and  history  classes  as  they  are  ornamental 
to  the  classrooms.  Early  reports  of  the 
Kentucky  School  and  the  Printing  House 
describe  Mr.  Huntoon,  sartorially  elegant 
in  frock  coat  and  top  hat,  receiving  visitors 
in  his  workshop  where  he  was  at  work 
carving  and  painting  the  first  of  these  maps 
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Putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  dissected,  relief 
map  of  the  United  States  which  has  been  molded  k 
in  plastics  by  a  special  process.  Note  that  each  state  ] 
is  a  different  color. 
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which  are  still  in  use  today  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School.  Over  the  years,  the  method 
of  manufacture  did  not  change  to  any  great 
degree,  except  that  someone  with  an  artisdc 
eye  and  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  color 
began  painting  the  individual  countries  or  | 
states  in  bright  colors,  somehow  knowing 
that  even  a  totally  blind  child  could  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difference  and  recognizing  that 
more  and  more  children  could  actually  see  | 
these  colors  to  good  advantage.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  way  to  make  these  maps  has  been  to  F 
build  up  the  relief  with  layers  of  wood, 
and  then  hand  carve  the  mountains  and  | 
valleys  and  route  out  the  major  rivers  and 
bodies  of  water  in  accordance  with  scien¬ 
tific  contour  maps.  Large  and  capital  cities 
were  indicated  with  various  types  and  sizes  ^ 
of  upholstery  tacks.  All  of  this  meant  that 
each  map  was  a  custom-built  masterpiece 
produced  at  a  price  of  several  hundred  | 
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dollars  each.  In  1943,  a  master  woodeji 
model  ot  the  map  ol  the  United  States  was 
developed  and  Irom  this  iron  moulds  were 
lomied.  From  these  moulds,  three-quarter 
hard  rubber  relief  maps  were  produced, 
which  were  in  turn  dissected  into  their 
respective  states  by  means  of  a  jig-saw  and 
painted  in  bright  colors.  These  maps 
proved  not  only  eminently  cheaper  to 
manufacture,  but  to  be  more  accurate  and 
informative  for  the  benefit  of  the  user  be¬ 
cause  more  time  and  care  could  be  spent 
on  the  original  model  which  would  be  re¬ 
produced  many  times  over.  During  the  past 
few  years,  much  experimentation  has  been 
spent  on  the  use  of  other  types  of  plastics 
for  moulding  these  maps,  and  the  Printing 
House  now  manufactures  large  maps  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  made 
through  a  new  process  whereby  the  individ¬ 
ual  states  are  moulded  separately  in  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  plastics.  This  means  that  lost 
and  broken  parts  can  be  replaced  on  order, 
and  much  time  and  labor  can  be  saved  in 
making  the  maps  in  large  quantities  from 
a  permanent  set  of  individual  moulds. 

Another  project  is  a  relief  globe.  Every 
school  for  the  blind  has  always  wanted  such 
a  piece  of  apparatus.  A  few  of  the  schools 
have  obtained  them,  such  as  the  famous 
immense  hand-carved  wooden  globe  at 
Perkins  and  the  several  plaster  of  Paris 
globes  which  have  been  imported  at  one 
time  or  anther  from  Europe.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  relief  globe  is  a  monumental 
architectural  accomplishment.  Today,  the 
Printing  House  is  working  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  globe  through  another  spe¬ 
cial  moulding  process. 

Perkins,  through  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  was  the  original  manufacturer  of 
braille  slates  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
was  not  until  some  time  in  the  ’20’s  that 
the  Printing  House  began  furnishing  this 
type  of  equipment  so  that  they  might  be 
available  to  the  schools  on  quota  accounts. 
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Fhe  institution  now  offers  five  types  of 
slates — two  desk  slates  (37-  and  27-cells  long 
respectively),  and  three  flat  slates  (the  37- 
cell  correcting  slate,  the  28-cell  pocket  slate, 
and  the  19-cell  postcard  slate).  It  also  sup¬ 
plies  two  types  of  styluses,  the  regular  one 
for  adult  users  and  another  with  a  shorter 
pin  and  smaller  handle  for  little  children. 

In  the  1930’s  the  Printing  House  under¬ 
took  the  manufacture  of  arithmetic  slates, 
including  the  wooden,  square-holed  slate 
employing  Philadelphia  Great  Primer  type 
and  the  Taylor  arithmetic  slate  using  its 
own  special  type.  During  the  coming  year, 
provided  materials  can  be  obtained,  a 
cubarithm  slate,  using  square  holes  and 
braille  type,  will  be  completed  which  it  is 
also  hoped  may  double  as  a  kindergarten 
peg  board.  The  unusual  feature  of  this 
slate  will  be  that  it  will  be  manufactured 
from  semi-hard  rubber  in  order  to  deaden 
the  noise  of  the  type  and  the  pegs. 

Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  the  Printing 
House  was  the  only  agency  which  could 
furnish  a  braillewriter  on  order.  During 
the  1930’s  the  Printing  House  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  revised  model  of  the 
old  Hall  Braillewriter  manufactured  for 
many  years  by  the  Cooper  Engineering 
Company  of  Chicago.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  had  originally 
purchased  the  rights  to  this  machine  and 
bought  up  all  of  the  parts  on  hand  for  the 
old-type  machines.  From  this  machine  they 
developed  their  braillewriter  which  was 
manufactured  for  them  for  many  years  by 
a  commercial  typewriter  company.  Because 
the  Printing  House  needed  to  manufacture 
a  machine  which  could  be  supplied  to  the 
schools  through  the  Federal  appropriation, 
the  Foundation  permitted  them  to  develop 
another  model  based  on  the  original  Hall 
machine.  World  War  II  prevented  the 
manufacture  of  the  machine  just  as  the 
model  had  been  completed,  but  once  the 
war  was  ended,  production  got  under  way. 
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and  the  machines  are  now  being  produced 
at  the  rate  of  about  35  a  month.  This  ma¬ 
chine  still  does  not  meet  the  need  for  a 
lightweight,  portable,  silent  writer  (which 
ideally  would  replace  the  slate  and  stylus), 
and  it  has  the  very  real  disadvantage  of 
not  being  able  to  write  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  This  last  feature,  and  the  lack 
of  a  line-spacer  (one  must  turn  the  carriage 
knob  to  space  upwards),  are  the  result  of 
designing  a  machine  for  school  use.  Does 
anyone  know  how  to  keep  children,  espe¬ 
cially  blind  children,  from  fiddling  with 
anything  they  can  get  their  hands  on  so  that 
screws  drop  out  and  parts  drop  off  which 
hold  such  refinements  together?  Again,  ex¬ 
periments  are  in  process  looking  to  the 
development  of  a  writer  which  would  be 
suitable  for  general  use,  and  yet  not  too 
expensive.  It  is  not  presumed,  however,  that 
such  a  machine  will  be  available  overnight. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Printing  House 
is  working  on  such  educational  supplies  as 
spelling  frames,  kindergarten  and  geometric 
forms  (including  solids,  planes  and  wire 
frames  to  represent  linear  shapes),  and  edu¬ 
cational  games. 

Cooperation  with  Other  Groups 

The  foregoing  history  of  the  founding 
and  growth  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  to  its  present  position 
lays  stress  on  its  status  as  an  educational 
institution  and  as  the  servant  and  agent  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  providing  the 
special  materials  which  they  need  for  their 
programs.  Sight  should  not  be  lost,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  fact  that  the  Printing  House  is 
a  national,  private,  non-profit  organization, 
and,  as  such,  can  offer  its  services  to  other 
agencies  wishing  to  benefit  the  blind,  as 
well  as  to  blind  individuals.  The  widest 
possible  use  of  the  plant  tends  to  decrease 
unit  production  costs,  and  to  this  end  the 
Printing  House  has  always  been  happy  to 
help  other  groups  offering  worthwhile  serv- 
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ices  to  the  blind.  Just  how  important  is 
this  part  of  this  work  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that,  while  $125,000  worth  of  educa¬ 
tional  materials  are  furnished  to  the  schools 
and  classes  each  year  through  the  Federal 
appropriation,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1951,  nearly  $600,000  worth  of  materials 
were  supplied  to  the  order  of  other  agencies 
and  individuals,  not  counting  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  The  Reader’s  Digest. 

Records  show  that  as  early  as  1883  The 
Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious 
Literature  for  the  Blind  commissioned  the  | 
Printing  House  to  publish  and  distribute  [ 
to  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind  [ 
THE  DAIRYMAN’S  DAUGHTER  in  both 
line  letter  and  point  types,  also  the  Inter¬ 
national  Weekly  Sunday  School  Lessons. 
This  Society  is  still  in  existence,  although 
inactive  at  the  present  time.  Its  mantle  of 
interdenominational  service  was  taken  up 
in  the  early  ’30’s  by  the  John  Milton  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York  for  which  the  Printing 
House  publishes  three  magazines  on  reg¬ 
ular  schedule,  as  well  as  a  number  of  reli¬ 
gious  books  and  pamphlets  each  year,  some 
of  them  in  foreign  languages  such  as  Arabic, 
Union  Mandarin  (Chinese),  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  etc.  In  1887,  volume  of 

THE  BIBLE — Psalms  in  New  York  point 
— was  issued  to  the  order  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  Thousands  of  volumes  of 
THE  BIBLE  are  now  printed  annually  for 
this  agency,  including  two  editions  in  f 
braille  grade  ii/^,  one  in  grade  2  (with  an¬ 
other  now  being  embossed),  and  odd  vol¬ 
umes  in  foreign  languages. 

The  Printing  House  is  proud  to  report 
that  the  scope  of  its  work  has  been  wide 
and  varied.  Besides  being  the  major  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  braille  and  Talking  Books  |j 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  has  embossed  ; 
and  printed  such  works  as  THE  MOR¬ 
MON  BIBLE  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  THE  . 
HEBREW  BIBLE  (in  Hebrew  braille)  for  I 
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the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  a 
large  number  of  Catholic  books  for  the 
Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  THE 
METHODIST  HYMNAL,  the  LUTH¬ 
ERAN  CATECHISM,  and  recently  a  por¬ 
tion  of  THE  LUTHERAN  HYMNAL. 
The  present  roster  of  magazines  includes 
religious  magazines  for  all  denominations 
and  faiths,  such  as  Baptist,  Episcopal, 
Jewish,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  and  interde¬ 
nominational;  technical  magazines  of  in¬ 
terest  to  special  groups  of  the  blind,  such 
as  a  magazine  for  radio  hams,  one  for 
musicians,  one  for  piano  tuners,  two  for 
the  deaf-blind,  one  on  handicrafts,  and  one 
for  blind  social  workers;  eight  school  maga¬ 
zines;  four  periodicals  for  associations  of 
blind  people;  the  only  two  fiction  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  blind,  one  in  braille  and  one 
in  Talking  Book;  and  many  others,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  braille  edition  of  The  Outlook, 
our  national  professional  journal,  and  The 
Braille  Book  Review  which  lists  and  re¬ 
views  the  publications  of  all  the  publishers 
for  the  blind.  All  of  these  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  supplied  under  contract  and  are 
manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  spe¬ 
cifications  required  by  the  contracting 
agencies.  All  materials,  whether  for  the 
schools  or  for  other  agencies  or  individuals, 
are  furnished  at  actual  cost,  and  prices  are 
kept  to  a  minimum  commensurate  with 
good  materials  and  workmanship. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  co¬ 
operative  efforts  which  the  Printing  House 
has  undertaken  has  been  the  provision  of 
training  programs  for  representatives  of 
printing  houses  from  other  countries.  So 
far,  four  students  have  spent  from  four  to 
ten  months  each  with  us,  one  from  Chile, 
one  from  Peru,  one  from  Brazil,  and  one 
from  India.  The  purpose  of  these  training 
programs  is  to  teach  the  braille  publishing 
business  in  its  entirety,  from  braille  em¬ 
bossing  and  proofreading,  through  the 
printing  and  binding  processes,  as  well  as 
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maintenance  of  the  necessary  machinery,  to 
representatives  from  responsible  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  their  native  countries, 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  these 
trainees  will  go  back  to  their  countries  and 
establish  and  maintain  braille  printing 
plants  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  peoples. 
For  these  agencies,  the  Printing  House  is 
also  willing  to  undertake  to  manufacture 
the  necessary  minimum  special  equipment 
required  to  set  up  braille  printing  plants. 
Although  the  training  programs  are  pro¬ 
vided  free  of  charge  by  the  Printing  House, 
the  trainees’  living  arrangements  while  in 
Louisville  and  the  cost  of  providing  the 
equipment  to  be  sent  abroad  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  sponsoring  agencies  or  through 
some  other  source.  Two  braille  presses  have 
been  set  up  in  Peru  and  Brazil  which  are 
doing  excellent  work,  and  a  third  is  in 
process  of  establishment  in  India — all 
under  the  guidance  of  their  respective 
governments. 

In  pointing  out  the  services  which  the 
Printing  House  offers  to  other  agencies,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  numerous  agen¬ 
cies  cooperate  with  the  Printing  House, 
too.  Braille  presses,  such  as  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
even  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
of  London,  England,  often  loan  us  the  use 
of  their  braille  plates  so  that  special  edi¬ 
tions  may  be  run  of  certain  titles  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  schools  on  quota  accounts.  In 
some  instances,  these  printers  have  joined 
with  the  Printing  House  in  publishing  titles 
of  interest  to  both  youth  and  adult  groups, 
each  institution  doing  a  certain  part  of 
the  actual  work,  e.g.,  WEBSTER’S  STU¬ 
DENTS  DICTIONARY  was  embossed  by 
the  Printing  House  and  proofread  by  the 
Braille  Institute,  many  juvenile  Talking 
Books  (as  well  as  books  recorded  for  the 
Library  of  Congress)  have  been  recorded 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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but  were  plated  and  pressed  at  the  Print¬ 
ing  House,  so  that  they  might  be  offered 
from  our  catalogs.  The  very  great  gratitude 
of  the  Printing  House  must  also  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  publishers  and  copyright  owners 
for  the  use  of  their  copyrighted  materials, 
and  to  numerous  commercial  companies 
which  have  given  the  Printing  House  free 
licenses  to  use  their  patented  processes  and 
equipment.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  has  been,  and  is,  dependent  on 
these  gifts. 


The  Printing  House  Today  P 

The  fiscal  and  financial  operations  of  the  | 
Printing  House  are  today  a  far  cry  from 
the  one-room  printshop  of  ninety-three  [ 
years  ago.  The  present  plant  consists  of  a 
three-story,  central  administration  building 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three-story  wings, 
a  mill-room,  a  plate  vault,  and  the  new  two- 
story  factory  annex.  It  now  requires  the 
services  of  approximately  200  full-time  em¬ 
ployees,  plus  about  50  part-time  workers, 
the  latter  including  a  number  of  braille 


Braille  Publications: 

number  of  plates  stereotyped 
number  of  titles  embossed: 

literary . 

music . 


number  of  volumes  bound: 

sewed  binding  . 

limited  binding . 

number  of  pamphlets  published : 

pressboard  covers . 

jute  covers . 

paper  covers . 

number  of  magazines  published  .  .  . 
number  of  music  selections  published 
number  of  alphabet  cards  printed  .  . 


Large  Print  Books: 

number  of  plates  manufactured 
number  of  titles  published  .  . 
number  of  pages  printed  .  .  . 
number  of  books  bound  .  .  . 
number  of  pamphlets  .... 


Talking  Books: 

number  of  masters  recorded  .... 

number  of  books  recorded . 

number  of  magazines  recorded  .  .  . 

number  of  records  pressed . 

number  of  albums  made  (limited)  .  . 
number  of  talking  book  cartons  made: 

black  fibre . 

cardboard . 

reproducers . 


Tangible  Apparatus: 
maps  (dissected) 

slates . 

styluses  .... 
braillewriters: 

New  Hall  .  . 

Marburg  .  .  . 
braillewriter  cases 


1947-1948 

1948-1949 

1949-1950 

1950-1951 

80,131 

82,192 

118,675 

117,514 

146 

141 

201 

297 

6 

15 

26 

21 

31,805,142 

34,351,360 

37,231,240 

34,682,116 

17,567 

17,500 

29,547 

16,274 

22,231 

25,537 

31,144 

39,262 

671 

100 

40 

5,855 

14,232 

11,951 

13,125 

8,355 

22,091 

10,485 

6,809 

499,801 

525,987 

537,168 

359,445 

3,664 

3,890 

5,905 

3,056 

167,300 

115,809 

937,771 

771,541 

1,307 

3,023 

5,042 

4,794 

8 

17 

34 

34 

278,804 

1,673,281 

I ,618,410 

1 ,140,865 

1,847 

5,093 

7,275 

7,383 

800 

1,035 

3.605 

3,170 

3,519 

3,952 

3,181 

78 

81 

100 

77 

24 

24 

24 

24 

225,820 

225,447 

379,765 

384,291 

866 

485 

435 

268 

8,708 

13,582 

20,672 

22,803 

1 ,101 

360 

675 

98 

15 

22 

16 

12 

2,431 

4,007 

4,157 

22,909 

14,431 

146 

393 

462 

445 

100 

* 

325 

421 

*Not  reported 
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proofreaders  and  copyholders  working  in 
their  own  homes  and  the  Talking  Book 
readers.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1951, 
the  total  receipts  of  the  institution  were 
nearly  $800,000. 

(For  the  production  record  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  last  four  years  see  pre¬ 
ceding  page.) 

In  summarizing  the  present-day  services 
of  the  Printing  House,  they  can  be  divided 
into  three  operations: 

1.  The  Provision  of  Schoolbooks  and 
Educational  Appliances  for  the  Blind 
through  the  Act  “To  Promote  the 
Education  of  the  Blind”: 

The  Printing  House  is  the  sole  source  of 
supply  of  the  braille  schoolbooks.  Talking 
Books,  large  type  texts,  and  educational  ap¬ 
pliances  used  to  educate  the  approximately 
6,750  blind  children  in  the  84  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories.  The  provision  of  these 
materials  is  made  possible  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  appropriation.  Now  amounting  to  only 
$125,000  a  year,  the  money  is  turned  over 
to  the  Printing  House  to  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  the  raw  materials  and  labor 
which  go  into  the  production  of  the  books 
and  apparatus  for  school  use.  (No  part  of 
the  money  can  be  used  for  leasing  or  erect¬ 
ing  buildings).  In  turn,  the  Printing  House 
must  give  credit  on  its  books  to  the  84 
schools  and  classes  on  a  per  capita  basis,  of 
the  entire  amount  of  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  supply  against  this  credit  those 
books  and  appliances  which  are  ordered  by 
the  schools  and  classes  according  to  their 
individual  choices.  This  is  the  only  phase  of 
the  work  of  the  Printing  House  for  which 
the  institution  receives  a  direct  Govern- 
menj  appropriation.  The  administration  of 
the  appropriation,  however,  is  such  that  its 
benefits  are  given  to  the  individual  blind 
children  in  the  states  and  territories,  and 
the  Printing  House  itself  simply  acts  as  a 
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channel  through  which  these  benefits  are 
provided.  In  this  connection,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  realize  that  the  specialized  nature 
of  the  materials  so  provided  require  the 
maintenance  of  an  institution  such  as  the 
Printing  House  on  a  permanent  and  ade¬ 
quate  basis,  if  the  books  and  appliances 
required  in  the  education  of  our  blind 
children  may  be  readily  available  as  neces¬ 
sary,  and  at  the  most  economical  cost. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Printing 
House  has  a  bill  before  Congress  at  the 
present  time  to  increase  the  authorized 
grants  to  $260,000.  Since  1937,  when  the 
last  increase  in  the  appropriation  was  au¬ 
thorized,  the  production  costs  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  have  advanced  99  per  cent  for 
raw  materials  and  43  per  cent  for  labor; 
both  are  still  on  the  rise.  Further,  the 
diversion  of  the  available  funds  into  a 
number  of  channels — Talking  Books,  large 
type  publications,  new  appliances,  not  to 
mention  the  need  for  a  whole  new  cur¬ 
ricula  for  books  in  braille  grade  2  for  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  which  has 
been  required  in  the  past  two  years,  plus 
regular  braille  publishing — has  tended  to 
increase  unit  costs.  Registrations  for  the 
forthcoming  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st 
also  show  that  the  number  of  children  in 
our  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  are 
again  on  the  rise,  particularly  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades,  due  in  part  to  the  general 
increase  in  school  populations  in  these 
grades  all  over  the  country  because  of  the 
“war  babies,”  and,  sadly  enough,  because 
of  the  increase  in  congenital  blindness  from 
retrolental  fibroplasia  in  newborn  prema¬ 
ture  babies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  au¬ 
thorization  can  be  made  possible  shortly, 
and  that  the  needed  funds  will  be  available 
within  the  near  future. 

2.  The  Provision  of  Braille  Books,  Talk¬ 
ing  Books,  Magazines  and  Appliances 
for  the  Adult  Blind  by  Either  Private , 
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Non-profit  Agencies  or  the  Library  of 
Congress: 

While  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Printing  House  is  to  act  as  the  schoolbook 
printery  for  the  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind,  as  a  private,  non-profit  agency  whose 
purpose  is  to  provide  literature  to  all  of 
the  blind,  it  offers  the  facilities  of  its  plant 
and  personnel  to  other  philanthropic  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  wish  to  provide  books 
and  materials  to  the  blind  at  cost  or  less. 
All  of  these  materials  are  supplied  on  con¬ 
tract  by  the  Printing  House,  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  and  only  in  such  quantities  and  in 
accordance  with  such  specifications  as  are 
required  by  the  financing  agencies.  During 
the  1950-1951  fiscal  year,  approximately 
$600,000  work  of  such  materials  were  man¬ 
ufactured  and  furnished  by  the  Printing 
House.  (In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  Printing 
House  operation  lies  in  the  advantages  of 
utilizing  our  specialized  techniques  and 
equipment,  not  to  mention  personnel,  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent,  thereby  result¬ 
ing  in  reduced  unit  costs  to  everyone). 

3.  The  Provision  of  Braille  and  Talking 
Book  Editions  of  “The  Reader’s 
Digest,”  as  well  as  the  Expansion  of 
Plant  Eacilities: 

Since  September,  1928,  a  Braille  edition 
of  The  Reader’s  Digest  has  been  published, 
while  since  September,  1939,  the  Talking 


Book  (or  recorded)  edition  has  been  made 
available.  The  publication  of  the  Braille 
and  Talking  Digests  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  blind,  for  they  are  the  only 
nationally  advertised  magazines  for  the 
seeing  which  are  available  to  them  in  their 
own  media.  These  magazines  are  provided  . 
entirely  free  to  the  recipients,  and  the 
whole  project  is  financed  through  THE 
READER’S  DIGEST  FUND  FOR  THE 
BLIND  by  donations  from  the  public.  For 
this  purpose,  and  for  necessary  plant  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment  and  other  services,  an  | 
annual  fund-raising  program  is  conducted  I 
by  the  Printing  House.  During  the  past  [ 
year,  approximately  $260,000  was  donated 
for  these  purposes. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
over-all  operations  of  the  Printing  House 
are  large  in  quantity,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  every  item  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  cost.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
financing  of  the  individual  projects  of  the 
institution  cannot  overlap,  since  the  funds  i 
for  school  materials,  as  well  as  those  for 
The  Digest,  are  earmarked  for  definite  pur¬ 
poses,  and  all  other  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  contract  basis.  ] 
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BVA  Convention  Seeks  Strong  VA  Program 

IRVIN  P.  SCHLOSS 


The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  which  was 
held  August  8-ii  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
in  Boston,  combined  business  and  pleasure 
in  a  full  four-day  program.  In  addition 
to  unanimously  approving  a  plan  to 
strengthen  and  revitalize  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  program  for  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  blinded  veterans,  members 
of  the  Association  won  the  admiration  of 
Bostonians  by  marching  on  foot  in  the  first 
parade  in  the  organization’s  history. 

Confronted  by  the  fact  that  repeated  re¬ 
ductions  in  force  of  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  personnel  have  destroyed  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  rehabilitation  program  for 
blinded  veterans,  the  Blinded  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation  has  developed  a  plan  for  restor¬ 
ing  as  well  as  strengthening  this  VA  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  inclusion  of  essential  features 
originally  overlooked  by  the  VA.  This  plan, 
acclaimed  by  the  membership  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  was  submitted  to  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  in  September. 

The  BVA  plan  calls  for  periodic  examina¬ 
tions  of  each  blinded  veteran  of  World  War 
11  and  the  Korean  conflict  by  qualified  spe¬ 
cialists  from  medical,  psychological,  social, 
and  economic  viewpoints.  From  such  ex¬ 
aminations,  the  veteran’s  eye  condition,  de¬ 
gree  of  adjustment  to  blindness,  vocational 
progress,  etc.,  would  be  determined.  Thus 
where  the  need  was  indicated,  psycho¬ 
therapy,  a  visit  to  the  Hines  Adjustment 
Training  Center,  vocational  counseling,  or 
placement  in  a  job  might  be  recommended. 
Also,  the  situations  of  many  veterans  will 
be  found  satisfactory,  and  therefore,  no 
recommendations  made. 

Vocational  counseling  and  training,  the 
part  of  the  VA  program  which  has  de- 
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teriorated  completely,  would  be  restored, 
with  real  specialists  to  advise  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  on  job  objectives  and  opportunities 
and  to  supervise  their  training  program. 
As  the  case  load  has  undoubtedly  decreased, 
the  BVA  plan  would  meet  this  situation  by 
enlarging  the  geographic  area  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  specialist. 

Job  placement  and  periodic  follow-up 
on  the  job  are  among  the  points  not  pre¬ 
viously  included  in  the  VA  program.  The 
BVA  plan  calls  for  the  use  of  specialists, 
either  by  the  VA  itself  or  through  referral 
to  other  agencies  like  the  various  state  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  services,  to  do  job 
placement.  With  the  consent  of  the  blinded 
veteran,  he  would  be  visited  at  his  work 
by  a  specialist  to  determine  his  progress. 

The  important  feature  of  the  BVA’s 
recommendations  is  that  the  program 
would  be  centrally  controlled,  its  effective¬ 
ness  guaranteed  by  checking  from  the  top 
to  ensure  that  prop>er  action  is  taken  in 
each  phase  of  activity,  whether  that  phase 
is  handled  by  different  VA  departments  or 
referred  to  an  outside  agency.  Difficult  cases, 
who  need  the  most  help,  will  no  longer  be 
ignored.  The  program  will  be  a  dynamic 
one  which  will  go  after  the  veteran. 

On  Saturday,  August  it,  the  last  day  of 
the  convention,  the  BVA  held  the  first 
parade  in  its  history.  With  army,  navy,  and 
air  force  units  and  bands  participating,  the 
procession  moved  from  Copley  Square 
through  downtown  Boston  to  the  Parkman 
Bandstand,  where  a  public  reception  was 
held  for  the  blinded  veterans  and  their 
wives. 

In  the  parade  were  floats  depicting 
blinded  veterans  at  work  in  industrial  jobs, 
the  professions,  agriculture,  and  business. 
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the  theme  being  to  emphasize  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  blind  f)eople.  The  leading  float  was 
a  living  portrayal  of  the  emblem  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  with  a  white 
and  a  colored  member  clasping  hands  in 
the  center. 

A  block  before  the  reviewing  stand,  most 
of  the  blinded  veterans  dismounted  from 
their  vehicles  and  marched  the  rest  of  the 
way  on  foot.  With  a  partially  sighted  vet¬ 
eran  on  each  side  of  the  column,  the  men 


stepped  off  in  time  to  the  beat  of  the  band. 
As  they  marched  past  the  reviewing  stand, 
ex-infantry  captain  James  Butler,  of  Miami, 
Fla.,  gave  the  command  “Eyes  Right”,  and 
a  half  a  hundred  blinded  veterans  snapped 
their  heads  smartly  to  the  right  in  unison 
and  marched  past  the  mayor  and  other 
city  and  state  dignitaries  in  precise  ranks 
to  the  cheers  of  the  crowd. 

Several  of  the  Boston  papers,  their  re¬ 
porters  evidently  unable  to  grasp  the  idea 


Bostonians  saw  blind  men  parading  during  the  B.V.A.  Convention  in  August,  but  reporters 
were  not  so  sure.  B.V.A.  Executive  Director,  Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  with  the  above  photo  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  explains  it  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Boston  Herald — "The  Herald  and  the  other 
Boston  papers  did  a  great  piece  of  work  for  us  in  connection  with  our  Boston  convention. 

"We  are  grateful — but  in  one  point  we  are  a  little  flattered  and  a  little  disturbed.  The 
Herald  reported  that  in  the  parade  it  was  partially  sighted  men  who  marched  while  the  blind 
men  rode  in  cars.  We  are  flattered  because  it  must  be  that  we  marched  so  well  the  reporter 
couldn’t  believe  that  we  were  blind.  We  are  a  little  disturbed  because  we  had  put  on  that  parade 
to  show  the  good  people  of  Boston  as  clearly  as  anything  could  that  we  are  not  the  helpless  group 
that  some  might  think.  We  put  it  on  to  show  that  we  are  still  a  group  of  young  and  healthy 
veterans  who  take  our  part  in  our  businesses,  industries,  or  professions  the  rest  of  the  year, 
but  at  convention  time  are  perfectly  capable  of  marching  in  a  convention  parade.  We  did  it. 
We  enjoyed  it.  We  think  we  did  it  well." 
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that  blind  people  could  march  so  smartly, 

I  published  stories  which  paid  the  greatest 
E  tribute  to  the  men  of  the  BVA.  The  article 
said  that  the  partially  sighted  members 
marched  while  the  totally  blind  men  rode. 

At  the  banquet,  closing  function  of  the 
convention,  the  annual  awards  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  were  presented.  Hilliard  F.  Kirby, 
of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  4i-year-old  former 
armored  force  lieutenant  who  was  totally 
blinded  while  leading  his  tank  platoon 
in  an  assault  on  the  Siegfried  Line  during 
^  World  War  II,  received  the  BVA  Achieve- 
f  ment  Award.  This  Award  is  presented  an¬ 
nually  to  the  blinded  veteran  who  is  out¬ 
standing  in  his  chosen  held  and  in  his 
adjustment  to  daily  living  as  a  blind  person. 

Kirby,  who  is  married  and  has  a  son  2 
I  years  old,  returned  to  his  prewar  job  as 
a  sales  engineer  with  the  Hajoca  Corpora- 
'  tion,  national  wholesalers  of  plumbing  and 
heating  materials.  In  a  job  which  consists 
of  specifying,  designing,  and  selling  plumb¬ 
ing  and  heating  systems  to  architects,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  contractors,  Kirby  has  done  as 
much  as  $300,000  worth  of  business  per  year 
j  for  his  company. 

!  The  BVA’s  “Employer  of  the  Year” 


one  Training 


\  Because  of  the  number  of  young  visually 
handicapped  girls  who  have  needed  re¬ 
habilitation  service  during  the  past  few 
years  and  who  are  capable  of  employment 
other  than  factory  work,  a  dictaphone  train¬ 
ing  course  was  set  up  at  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  Services  for  the 
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Award  was  presented  to  the  V-M  Corpora¬ 
tion,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  the  small 
business  winner,  and  P.  R.  Mallory  &  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  winner  in  the 
big  business  category.  This  award  is  pre¬ 
sented  annually  as  a  means  of  giving  recog¬ 
nition  to  those  employers  who  are  esf>ecially 
helpful  and  cooperative  in  furthering  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  blind  people. 

Officers  chosen  for  the  coming  year  were 
Peter  J.  McKenna,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  president;  Raymond  T.  Frey,  of  Leba¬ 
non,  Pa.,  vice-president;  Vasco  D.  Hale,  of 
Bloomfield,  Conn.,  secretary;  and  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Thompson,  of  Pennsauken,  N.  J., 
treasurer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  another  convention, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  forge  ahead  with  its  work  for  the 
coming  year,  pledged  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  assure  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the 
blinded  veteran,  to  educate  the  public  and 
employers  to  the  capabilities  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  to  support  constructive  legislation  for 
the  welfare  of  all  blind  people,  and  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  International 
Federation  of  War  Veterans  Organizations 
for  a  peaceful  world. 


MARILYN  J.  MANGNEY 

Classroom  Supervisor, 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 

Blind.  This  course  has  been  very  successful 
and  at  the  present  time  many  girls  have 
been  placed  and  are  doing  excellent  work 
in  offices  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

Dictaphone  work  offers  an  opportunity 
for  carefully  selected  blind  typists  who  can 
make  a  good  adjustment  to  an  office  setting. 
It  offers  stable  employment  in  that  it  is 
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not  usually  subject  to  seasonal  layoffs.  It  is 
work  which  reqiiires  the  worker  to  “think” 
and  is  therefore  more  of  an  incentive  to 
the  girl  of  higher  intelligence. 

In  the  program  at  the  Minneapolis  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  the  length  of  training 
time  varies  from  four  to  eighteen  months, 
depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  student  and  what  she  knows  when 
entering  the  training  class.  The  course  is 
taught  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 
Both  blind  and  sighted  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  instructors.  The  group  of  trainees 
is  kept  small,  usually  averaging  four  or  five 
students  at  one  time,  since  the  students  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  individual  attention. 
A  standard  course  is  taught  to  the  whole 
group,  and  individual  instruction  is  given 
to  the  student  when  she  needs  it  to  become 
more  proficient  in  any  one  phase  of  the 
work.  No  grades  are  given,  but  the  trainee 
is  kept  aware  of  her  progress  and  the  areas 
in  which  she  must  improve,  to  come  up  to 
the  standard  required.  A  new  student  can 
enter  the  class  at  any  time,  and  will  be 
gradually  worked  into  the  routine  as  the 
instructors  get  to  know  her  and  her  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  course  is  open  only  to  high  school 
graduates  of  average  or  better  intelligence. 

During  the  training  period  braille, 
spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and  typing 
are  taught.  Each  class  is  taught  one  hour 
a  day,  but  the  time  schedule  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  is  flexible,  depending  upon 
her  needs.  The  texts  used  are  available  in 
both  braille  and  print,  so  that  all  students, 
whether  they  are  partially  or  totally  blind, 
can  work  together.  Tests  are  given  at  ap¬ 
propriate  intervals.  These  are  in  both 
braille  and  print,  so  that  the  blind  student 
may  have  the  same  advantages  in  taking  the 
test  as  the  student  who  reads  print. 

Certain  standards  of  achievement  are  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  student  before  she  is  con¬ 
sidered  competent  and  is  placed  on  a  job. 
She  must  have  proficiency  in  reading  and 


writing  either  braille  or  print,  depending 
upon  her  degree  of  vision.  Most  of  the  blind 
girls  placed  on  jobs  have  had  to  make 
braille  files  of  pertinent  information  so  that 
they  will  be  more  independent  in  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  felt  that  good 
ability  in  braille  is  necessary.  She  must 
have  average  ability  in  spelling  and  know 
how  to  use  either  a  braille  or  print  dic¬ 
tionary.  A  dictionary  is  provided  for  each 
girl  before  placing  her  on  the  job.  For  the 
totally  blind  girls  a  four  volume  braille 
dictionary  is  practical.  She  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  word 
selection  and  punctuation,  and  must  know 
how  to  apply  these  rules  in  her  typing. 
She  must  be  able  to  interpret  what  she 
hears  over  the  cylinder  and  type  it  so  that 
the  dictation  will  be  coherent.  She  must  be 
able  to  type  new  material  accurately  and 
well;  for  her  especially,  accuracy  is  more 
important  than  speed.  This  point  is  always 
stressed  during  the  training  period. 

For  the  visually  handicapped  student 
who  can  read  print,  the  same  standards  are 
expected  in  spelling,  punctuation  and 
grammar.  This  girl  must  also  have  a  dic¬ 
tionary  which  she  can  read  and  use.  In  some 
cases  a  magnifying  glass  will  be  an  aid  to 
her.  She  must  have  average  or  better  typing 
skill.  She  should  be  trained  to  use  the  eraser 
while  in  the  course. 

In  the  classroom  a  typewriter  and  trans¬ 
criber  are  provided  for  each  student;  both 
Dictaphone  and  Ediphone  machines  are 
used.  A  dictating  and  a  shaving  machine 
are  also  part  of  the  standard  equipment 
and  the  student  is  taught  how  to  use  these 
before  completing  the  training  course.  The 
permanent  cylinders  of  the  Dictaphone 
Corporation  and  the  Ediphone  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  used  for  typing  practice.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  instructor  dictates  and 
asks  other  staff  members  to  dictate.  In  this 
way  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  hear 
other  voices  and  become  accustomed  to  the 
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habits  of  many  dictators.  The  books  used 
are  the  same  as  those  used  in  any  high 
school  or  business  college  giving  a  similar 
training  course.  “College  Spelling  Studies” 
and  “College  Business  English”,  both  by 
Reigner,  “20th  Century  Typing”  by  Lessen- 
berry  and  Crawford,  and  “Ediphone  Voice 
Writing  and  Integrated  Studies”  are  avail¬ 
able  in  braille  and  print,  as  are  the  work¬ 
books  and  tests  used  with  these  books.  The 
four  volume  “Funk  and  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary”,  pocket  edition,  in  braille,  is 
also  available  for  the  student’s  use. 

The  work  in  the  course  is  integrated 
from  class  to  class,  e.g.,  spelling  is  checked 
and  is  stressed  on  cylinder  transcription  as 
well  as  in  the  spelling  class.  During  her 
training  the  student  is  given  experience  in 

I  handling  carbon  paper  for  multiple  copies 
in  letter-writing,  addressing  envelopes, 
folding  letters  and  sending  telegrams.  She 
is  also  trained  to  operate  the  braille  switch¬ 
board  and  this  work  is  checked  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  The  Telephone  Company. 
This  experience  develops  her  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  gives  her  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  meet  the  public. 

Regular  monthly  conferences  are  held 
with  the  individual  student  and  the  in¬ 
structors  to  discuss  any  problems  which 
have  arisen.  This  conference  serves  the 
same  purpose  as  a  report  card,  since  the 
instructors  talk  with  the  student  about  her 
strong  and  weak  points  in  classwork,  and 
about  any  personal  problems  she  may  have. 
Personal  grooming  and  good  office  manners 
are  stressed.  At  this  time  the  instructors 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  attention  to 
personality  difficulties  which  need  improve¬ 
ment.  These  conferences  have  been  very 
successful  since  they  give  the  instructors 
and  students  an  opportunity  to  talk  over 
the  areas  where  improvement  is  necessary. 

When  typing  letters  from  cylinders,  the 
student  judges  the  length  of  the  letter  by 
listening  through  to  the  end  of  the  letter, 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  training;  later,  by 
using  the  index  slip  which  is  marked  with 
a  pin  scratch  or  a  staple.  After  judging  the 
length  of  the  letter,  the  blind  typist  sets 
the  margins  accordingly. 

Students  are  taught  to  keep  their  desk 
drawers  neat  and  in  order  so  as  to  find 
supplies  quickly  and  accurately.  When 
several  carbon  copies  of  a  letter  are  made 
she  will  know  the  different  types  of  paper 
to  be  used,  such  as  letterhead,  second 
sheets,  onion  skin,  etc.  by  the  texture.  She 
is  able  to  distinguish  between  the  sides  of 
carbon  paper  by  feeling  it.  Typists  are 
cautioned  to  keep  a  cloth  handy  to  wipe 
their  fingers,  when  handling  carbon  paper, 
in  order  to  avoid  smudges. 

A  totally  blind  girl  can  fill  in  blanks  on 
forms  by  memorizing  the  number  of  lines 
from  the  top  and  the  number  of  spaces 
from  the  left  margin.  Making  a  picture  of 
the  form  on  a  heavy  piece  of  paper  (braille 
paper),  indicating  the  blanks  to  be  filled  in 
with  a  pin  scratch  has  been  found  to  be 
successful.  This  pattern  may,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  be  placed  under  the  form  in  the 
typewriter  and  the  girl  can  feel  the  lines 
through  the  paper  on  which  she  is  tpying. 

A  girl  with  limited  vision,  but  who  can 
read  her  own  work  and  make  erasures,  may 
find  it  helpful  to  have  a  light  on  her  desk. 

When  the  student  has  completed  the 
work  and  met  the  required  standards  of  an 
able  and  accurate  typist,  she  has  finished 
the  work  in  dictaphone  training.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Minneapolis  branch 
office  of  the  Dictaphone  Corporation  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  give  the  girl 
one  or  two  weeks  of  practical  office  exf>eri- 
ence  before  she  is  placed  on  a  job.  This  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  past  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  beneficial  for  the  girl  who  has  never 
worked  and  who  is  extremely  frightened  by 
the  prospect. 

Placement  of  the  trainee  is  made  by  the 
State  Services  for  the  Blind  and  her  work 
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IS  followed  by  that  agency.  Before  placing 
a  dictaphone  operator  some  ground-work 
must,  of  necessity,  be  laid.  The  supervisor 
must  have  some  idea  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  hiring  a  blind  typist  and  must 
be  willing  to  work  with  the  girl  in  finding 
suitable  methods  for  her  to  use  in  the  of¬ 
fice  routine.  And  likewise,  the  blind  worker 
must  have  a  pleasing  personality  and  must 
be  able  to  take  direction  and  instruction 
when  necessary.  Trainees  have  been  placed 
in  social  agencies,  insurance  offices,  college 


dictaphone  pools  and  in  private  industry. 
Their  work  has  been  satisfactory — for  they 
are  capable  workers,  steady  in  their  at¬ 
tendance  and  conscientious  in  their  work. 
Since  this  training  program  has  been  so 
successful  in  the  past,  its  place  in  the  over¬ 
all  program  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind  is  assured;  and  as  more  dicta¬ 
phone-typists  are  placed  in  the  community, 
the  position  and  future  of  the  blind  oflBce 
worker  is  strengthened  and  improved. 


Integration  of  the  Blind  Child 
in  the  Rural  School 

EVERETT  WILCOX 
Principal 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind 


To  PLACE  BLIND  YOUNGSTERS  in  public 
school  to  complete  their  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  a  new  procedure;  for  some  years 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  several  states.^ 
This  is  not  a  review  of  the  numerous 
advantages  that  are  gained  from  placing  a 
blind  youngster  in  his  home  community  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  compete  in  public 
school  nor  a  commentary  upon  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  day  classes  for  the  blind.  Rather, 
salient  factors  will  be  considered  which 
have  been  found  to  influence  successful 
placement  of  blind  pupils  in  those  small 
public  school  systems  where  a  teacher  of 
handicapped  children  is  not  available  on 
the  staff. 


iln  Oregon,  no  education  is  provided  at  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  for  the  blind  children  l)eyond  the 
ninth  grade.  Seventeen  pupils  who  have  vision  that 
would  define  them  as  legally  blind  are  enrolled  in 
public  schools  of  this  state  and  living  at  home. 

See:  Lowenfeld,  B.,  “The  Oregon  Plan”.  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  March,  1946,  pp.  67-75. 
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So  often  any  criticism  of  the  residential 
school  in  a  particular  area  can  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  community  is  not  aware 
of  the  purposes  and  policies  of  that  school. 
Apparently,  some  of  these  institutions  do 
not  recognize  that  the  annual  report,  no 
matter  how  well  written  and  printed,  does 
not  substitute  for  the  continuous  efforts  by 
the  residential  school  staff  in  making  the 
public  aware  of  their  program. 

These  efforts  can  be  media  by  which  the 
residential  school  may  build  numerous  ties 
with  communities,  local  and  statewide, 
which  may  be  utilized  both  for  the  place¬ 
ment  of  pupils  and  the  referral  of  young¬ 
sters  needing  clinical  and  remedial  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  success  of  the  blind  pupil’s  entrance 
into  public  school  is  dependent  upon  the 
attitudes  of  the  local  school  faculty,  the 
community,  and  the  child’s  family  toward 
the  residential  school.  These  attitudes  are 
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not  developed  overnight.  It  may  require 
years  of  continued  and  sincere  effort,  to 
insure  that  the  community  recognizes  the 
blind  youngster  with  his  capabilities  rather 
than  his  limitations. 

Otherwise,  the  youngster  may  leave  the 
residential  school  with  a  determination  for 
independence  but  the  community,  with 
poor  understanding,  may  make  of  him  a 
poor  blind  child  instead  of  “one  of  our 
local  school  kids  who  doesn’t  see  very  well”. 

Public  relations  between  the  residential 
school  and  the  community  become  most 
important  in  a  program  designed  to  prevent 
the  youngster  from  becoming  the  pampered 
pet  or  the  character  of  the  small  com¬ 
munity.  If  the  folks  are  aware  of  the  over¬ 
all  plan  of  the  residential  school  their  in¬ 
terest  for  the  impaired  child  can  be  directed 
toward  the  betterment  of  all  youngsters  of 
the  community. 

In  one  type  of  approach,  the  blind 
youngsters  in  Washington  and  Oregon  are 
encouraged  to  attend  public  school  until 
such  time  as  they  will  need  braille.  By  at¬ 
tending  the  kindergarten  in  his  home  com¬ 
munity  the  blind  child  may  enjoy  his  early 
educational  experience  in  the  local  school 
system. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  instances  in 
which  blind  youngsters  have  achieved  an 
educational  level  where  the  residential 
school  had  nothing  more  for  them  than 
segregation.  Yet  the  parents  insisted  that 
their  blind  child  should  remain  at  the 
school  for  the  blind.  They  could  either  not 
believe  that  he  was  ready  for  their  super¬ 
vision,  or  they  refused  to  accept  their 
responsibility. 

As  can  be  found  among  all  youngsters, 
visually  impaired  children  have  dropped 
out  of  school  even  though  their  teachers 
were  doing  an  admirable  job — but  the 
parents  refused  to  cooperate.  If  the  child 
is  to  succeed,  much  depends  upon  the 
parents’  belief  that  the  blind  pupil  will 
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gain  by  returning  to  his  home  to  complete 
his  education. 

The  successful  placement  of  the  visually 
impaired  child  is  dejsendent  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  family 
toward  him,  his  school,  and  the  community 
where  he  is  placed  in  public  school.  It  has 
been  found  helpful  for  the  parents  to  re¬ 
ceive  training  for  reorientation  while  the 
blind  child  is  enrolled  with  the  residential 
school.  The  instruction  of  the  parents  by 
the  staff  may  begin  with  pre-school  coun¬ 
seling  and  continue  throughout  his  school 
career  with  school  conferences,  bulletins, 
and  general  parent-teacher  meetings. 

For  instance,  there  was  William  whose 
parents  had  been  rep>eatedly  warned  in  the 
past  to  keep  him  from  any  type  of  activity. 
Then,  upon  medical  advice,  the  parents 
were  informed  that  William  could  partici¬ 
pate  in  very  strenuous  activity  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  small  bit  of  remaining  light 
perception. 

Since  William  spent  his  vacations  at  his 
parents’  and  relatives’  ranches,  copies  of 
bulletins  regarding  rural  occupations  were 
sent  to  them  which  explained  how  blind 
persons  did  the  chores,  pitched  hay,  chop¬ 
ped  wood,  and  built  fences  on  a  ranch.* 
Through  pre-vacation  conferences  the  par¬ 
ents  were  encouraged  to  let  William  do  his 
share  of  the  chores  and  participate  in  the 
other  activities  that  are  followed  by  farm 
boys  of  his  age. 

Has  it  ever  been  your  frustrating  experi¬ 
ence  to  spend  considerable  time  teaching  a 
blind  child  how  to  handle  his  table  uten¬ 
sils,  cut  his  own  meat,  and  approach  the 
pineapple  ring  salad  with  caution;  only  to 
find  that  when  he  had  returned  in  the  fall 
he  had  not  been  allowed  to  practice  or  use 
the  recently  acquired  skills? 

Through  conferences  with  the  parents 

i Handbook  of  Job  Descriptions  in  Rural  Activi¬ 
ties  Suitable  for  the  Employment  of  Blind  Persons, 
Federal  Security  .Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1949. 
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and  home  visitations,  vacations  may  be 
occasions  when  the  family  can  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  idea  that  the  blind  child 
should  travel  independently,  care  for  his 
personal  needs,  go  along  with  the  gang  to 
the  neighborhood  party,  and  eventually  at¬ 
tend  public  school.  However,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  selling  the  parents  such  an  idea 
should  not  be  left  entirely  with  the  young¬ 
sters. 

If  the  child  is  allowed  during  vacations 
to  participate  in  activities  with  the  other 
children  of  the  neighborhood  his  transfer 
from  the  residential  to  the  public  school  is 
made  with  the  least  resistance  and  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  family  and  the 
community  is  greatly  facilitated. 

It  is  through  his  active  participation  in 
the  Grange  groups,  the  local  4-H  Clubs, 
the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  camping 
expeditions  with  neighborhood  youngsters 
that  he  begins  to  send  down  the  roots  that 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  he  re¬ 
turns  to  public  schools.  Where  this  has 
been  done  the  complaints  of  Dr.  Curtis  re¬ 
garding  the  placements  of  visually  impaired 
children  in  public  schools  have  no  founda¬ 
tions.®  In  those  states  where  the  youngster 
completes  his  secondary  education  in  the 
residential  school  while  attending  public 
school  these  factors  will  aid  him  when  his 
placement  is  made  away  from  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  success  of  the  visually  impaired 
child  in  public  school  is  so  dependent  upon 
the  liaison  between  the  residential  school 
staff  and  the  public  school  faculty  that  the 
need  for  the  provision  of  high  quality 
supervision  is  immediately  apparent.  There 
is  seldom  adequate  supervision  of  the  blind 
child  if  the  activity  is  assigned  to  one  who 
is  overloaded  with  duties  involving  sur¬ 
veys,  clinics,  appearances  at  teachers’  in- 

3  Curtis,  William,  “The  Partially  Seeing  in  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind”,  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
January  1950,  p.  20. 
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stitutes,  or  as  an  incidental  duty  of  the 
business  manager. 

For  good  follow-up,  the  supervisor  should 
know  the  youngster  in  his  successes  and 
foibles  at  the  residential  school,  as  well  as 
the  aids  that  will  be  necessary  to  counter¬ 
act  the  youngster’s  limitations  in  his  home 
community. 

It  is  required  of  the  supervisor  to  be  all 
in  one,  a  counselor  and  advisor  to  the 
youngster,  and  the  connecting  link  between 
the  residential  school  staff,  the  family,  the 
community,  and  the  faculty  of  the  public 
school.  Imagination  and  tact  are  necessary 
to  show  the  youngster  and  his  teachers  the 
most  practical  approach  for  his  adjustment 
to  the  public  school.  For  example,  the  pupil 
should  be  directed  to  apply  acceptable 
travel  techniques  to  show  a  measure  of 
his  independence.  Orientation  should  be 
concentrated  around  his  school  and  home, 
and  may  have  been  before  entrance  into 
public  school  if  he  has  been  allowed  the 
run  of  the  neighborhood  while  at  home  on 
vacations. 

Regular  liaison  visits  are  necessary  if  the 
weaknesses  in  the  public  school  education 
of  the  blind  child  are  to  be  detected  and 
adjustments  made  to  prevent  misunder¬ 
standing  and  the  possibility  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  drop-out  by  the  pupil  before  his 
education  has  been  completed. 

In  addition  the  supervisor  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  to  detect  those  symptoms  which 
would  indicate  that  the  visually  impaired 
child  requires  further  medical  attention. 

All  too  often,  only  the  school  adminis¬ 
trator  is  visited  to  determine  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  and  no  plans  of  participation 
are  made  with  those  who  have  personal 
contact  with  the  child.  This  procedure  is 
followed  particularly  during  the  occasion 
of  the  initial  contact  regarding  the  blind 
pupil’s  placement  in  the  public  school  and 
is  usually  not  sufficient  to  arrange  for  his 
needs.  Close  rapport  is  required  with  the 
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teachers  and  those  who  are  in  actual  con¬ 
tact  with  the  youngster. 

It  then  becomes  the  supervisor’s  prime 
responsibility  to  indoctrinate  the  instructors 
and  the  counselors  with  the  right  of  the 
blind  child  to  be  treated  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  a  normal  child,  and  yet  to  show 
them  the  adjustments  that  are  necessary 
to  make  his  public  school  education  success¬ 
ful.  Constant  appraisals  and  understanding 
is  needed  to  prevent  the  class  behavior 
which  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby  referred  to  as 
“.  .  .  models  of  inefficiency  wherein  chil¬ 
dren  are  coaxed,  guarded,  and  coddled 
into  a  ferment  of  frustration  and  disillu¬ 
sionment.”* 

Even  though  quality  of  suf>ervision  of 
the  blind  youngster  is  excellent  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  desired  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  residential  school  and  the  public 
school,  home  community,  and  parents, 
much  could  be  written  about  the  depend¬ 
ency  of  the  blind  pupil’s  success  upon  his 
past  residential  school  experience. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  residential 
school  should  parallel  the  courses  offered 
for  the  same  grade  in  the  public  school 
so  that  the  differences  of  educational  back¬ 
ground  between  blind  and  sighted  young¬ 
sters  are  minimized.  In  order  to  determine 
the  particular  approach  of  the  public 
school  in  the  youngster’s  home  community, 
a  conference  may  be  required  between  the 
supervisor  and  the  public  school  officials 
several  years  before  the  actual  placement. 

In  addition  to  the  pursuit  of  the  public 
school  courses  of  study,  responsibility  for 
the  personal  and  social  adjustments  of  the 
candidate  to  the  sighted  school  world  re¬ 
mains  with  the  residential  school.  This  in¬ 
struction  should  include  independent  travel 
procedure  and  orientation  to  the  local  com¬ 
munity  activities.  The  blind  candidate 

*Quimby,  Neal  F.,  "Review  of  Sight  Conservation 
Classes  in  Schools  for  the  Blind”,  Proceedings  of 
the  A.A.I.B.,  1950,  p.  31. 
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should  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
classes  in  which  activities  are  pursued  like 
those  he  will  encounter  in  public  school. 
He  should  participate  in  a  class  where 
sound  movies  are  projected  to  find  that  he 
can  gain  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  follow¬ 
up  group  discussion. 

While  at  the  residential  school  he  should 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  as 
a  member  of  a  sighted  scout  troop,  4-H 
Club,  Y  group,  and  attend  summer  camp 
where  he  is  the  only  visually  impaired 
youngster  in  a  group  of  seeing  campers. 

The  author’s  disagreement  with  current 
comment  on  this  subject  is  that  such  orien¬ 
tation  should  be  pursued  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  community  become  a  regular 
activity  long  before  the  blind  youngster 
is  in  the  secondary  school.® 

Such  experiences  wdll  not  only  give  the 
child  an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  sighted 
companions  but  he  also  becomes  a  member 
of  a  group  with  which  he  is  familiar  when 
his  membership  is  transferred  to  the  home 
community.  The  advantage  is  lost  when 
his  membership  is  confined  to  organizations 
or  groups  that  are  sponsored  by  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  for  only  their  inmates. 

Before  placement  is  made  in  public 
school,  the  purposes  of  the  residential 
school  are  to  arrange  for  adequate  eye  care, 
to  develop  those  educational  experiences 
that  are  common  to  the  public  school,  to 
increase  the  youngster’s  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools  required  to  equalize  competition, 
and  to  establish  many  ties  that  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  home  community  when  the 
blind  youngster  is  placed  in  the  public 
school. 

These  exjDcriences  become  doubly  impor¬ 
tant  when  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
youngster  can  comjiete  in  the  public  school 


s  Clunk,  J.  F.,  “Adequaqr  of  Secondary  Schools  in 
the  Preparation  of  Blind  Youngsters  for  Adult 
Life”,  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  November  1950,  pp. 
245-250. 
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and  he  is  placed  in  a  state  where  there  is 
no  supervisory  program  for  the  education 
of  blind  children.  Blind  pupils  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  continued  in  public  school  with¬ 
out  supervision  where  the  distances  were 
so  great  that,  aside  from  correspondence, 
contacts  between  the  public  school  faculty 
and  the  residential  school  staff  were  im¬ 
possible.  In  these  cases  their  adjustment 
was  directly  dependent  upon  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  residential  school  preparation.® 

Even  though  the  blind  youngster  may 
reside  at  the  residential  school  and  attend 
public  school  throughout  high  school,  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  blind  can  no  longer  afford  to 
pat  the  graduate  on  the  back,  wish  him 
well  and  promptly  forget  about  him  if  a 
return  is  expected  on  the  educational  in¬ 
vestment. 

In  the  current  emphasis  upon  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  courses  pursued  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  should  not  the  present  status 
of  transfers  and  graduates  from  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  be  established  to  determine 
the  contribution  of  the  residential  school 
experience  to  their  economic  level  and  so¬ 
cial  position? 

This  summarization  of  the  supervision 
of  the  blind  youngster  in  public  school  is 
not  to  encourage  a  tight  grip  upon  his 

8  One  of  these  pupils  later  received  "A”  grades 
throughout  his  undergraduate  career  in  college  and 
is  now  a  recipient  of  one  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  scholarships  while  attending  law 
school. 

WANTED 

Man  experienced  in  all  phases  of  chair 
caning  to  teach  blind  people  and  super¬ 
vise  caning  department. 

MUST  H.WE  over  20/200  vision, 
initiative  and  ability. 

Write,  giving  qualifications  and  salary 
desired. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BLIND,  INC. 

147  West  23rd  Street 
New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 


every  move  but  to  aid  those  who  counsel 
with  the  youngster  in  their  effort  to  help 
him  find  his  place  within  the  group.  There 
have  been  many  cases  where  supervision 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  after  those 
working  with  the  blind  child  found  that  he 
was  not  much  different  than  the  youngster 
they  were  teaching  and  counseling  every 
day. 

There  is  one  unsolicited  effect,  however. 
After  a  blind  child  has  completed  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  public  school,  even  though  it 
may  not  have  turned  out  to  be  a  resound¬ 
ing  success  the  faculty  will  welcome  another 
handicapped  youngster  for  they  have  met 
the  challenge  of  a  different  educational  ex¬ 
perience  and  found  it  stimulating. 
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voluntary  expierience  as  Director,  Division 
of  Research  in  Eye  Field.  Seeks  position  a* 
Director  of  Medical  Services  in  a  Prevention 
of  Blindness  program.  Address  reply  care 
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